Reaction to Intervention
previously submitted to the queen. During the period now reached, however, the sovereign alleged another grievance than one of state formality against the unconscionable minister.
In the revolutionary year of 1848, the queen's relations with the French and Russian sovereigns remained those of personal cordiality.    She had forgiven Louis Philippe the double-dealing of his international matchmaking.    Victoria of England and Nicholas of Russia interchanged expressions of mutual reg-ard and belief in their common preservation for the world's welfare.   That seemed natural in the case of the only two monarchs whose thrones had not been violently shaken by the earthquake shocks of 1848.     As   a   member  of the reigning   comity  of  Europe,   the   queen vetoed   her Foreign   Minister's  plan   for   joining   the   King   of Sardinia to  secure Italian independence.    It would, she said, be a disgrace to please the republican party by driving  Austria out of her possessions in  Italy. Disraeli  once  called   Palrnerston's   Italian  policy  in 1848  "too clever by half."    But for that defect,  it might  have  gone  still  further  than  it  actually did towards  accomplishing  the  achievements  of  eleven years  later and   their  consequences.      The   English court differed from the English minister in considering  its  first   duties  were   owed,   not   to   oppressed nationalities,   but   to   menaced   monarchs.     Palmer-ston's policy aimed at nothing less than the annexation of Lombardy by Sardinia and the creation of a Venetian  republic.     France  alone, said  the  queen, would   be   the   eventual   gainer   by  this  base  and quixotic enterprise.     The comment of politicians at home and abroad on the royal outburst at the time,
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